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Wray ONSCIENCE has been 
Rezo long recognized as one 
iam of the basic individual 
rights of a citizen of the United 
States. In times of hysteria or 
political headline hunting, some 
citizens have had to suffer because 
they acted upon the dictates of 
their consciences. In recent weeks 
we have seen a man, Arthur Mil- 
ler, convicted of contempt of Con- 
gress because his conscience, his 
moral and ethical sensitivity and 
sincerity, would not let him in- 
form on friends and acquaintances 
of a decade or more ago. No 
consideration was given for his 
honesty concerning himself. If 
this is politically motivated or 
the result of hysteria, it is to be 
hoped that the non-political, 
calmer, and more objective heads 
of our Federal Courts will rec- 
tify the wrong. If it is a delib- 
erate attack on the right of con- 
science, then religiously motivated 
citizens must rally to bolster the 
defense of our moral and ethical 
bulwarks. 


We take our stand with Albert 
Schweitzer, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Ralph Lapp, the atomic scientist, 
that the H-Bomb tests and other 
large nuclear explosions should 
be stopped. While being aware 
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of the differences of opinions 
among scientists on the dangers 
of fall-out, so far as we have been 
able to discover, the differences 
are only in the degree of present 
danger. In some groups, and im- 
portant ones, there is too much 
thinking of the kind that says: 
‘Because the Russians agree with 
you, therefore you must be 
wrong. ‘This is neither logical 
nor a sound basis for wisdom. 


Word has reached us that the 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association voted to 
change the name of the Christian 
Register to that of the Unitarian 
Register. ‘This action we heartily 
endorse. It is honest. The Chris- 
tian Register was for most of its 
history a free and independent 
magazine with its own Board and 
policies. A few years ago the 
Regtster was taken over by the 
American Unitarian Association 
and became primarily a_ house 
organ. It should have changed 
its name then, and made the edi- 
torial policy clear. ‘This might 
have saved at least two editors 
much unpleasantness. As_ the 
Unitarian Register representing 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, we wish it continued success 
and growth. 


We are happy to devote the 
major portion of this issue of 
UNITY to the events which took 
place at the Annual Meeting of 
the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. The long, warm, and close 
association between UNITY and 
the Conference has been most 
gratifying. UNITY began as a 
semi-official magazine of the West- 
ern Conference and will continue 
to function in that capacity for 
as long as itis mutually beneficial. 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
founded by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


his friends, and All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church in 1905, is a Settle- 
ment or Neighborhood House 
which puts into practice the reli- 
gious principles that _ liberals 
preach. The needs and opportu- 
nities for increased services are 
great. ‘Ihe Centre can meet these 
only as it has the money to do so. 
During June, July, and August 
a fund-raising campaign is being 
conducted. Your’ contribution 
would be greatly appreciated. 
Send your check to Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre, 700 Oakwood Boule- 
vard, Chicago 15, Illinois. ‘Thanks. 


Curtis W. Reese—Liberal Statesman‘ 


ERNEST W. KUEBLER 


ANY of us are here be- 
> cause of our interest in 
the Western Unitarian 


when we do honor to and express 
our esteem for Curtis Reese, we 
are joined by hundreds and thou- 
sands of Unitarians across the 
land. Had Curtis Reese been able 
to be here this evening, the occa- 
sion would be complete; espe- 
cially for me would it have been 
a personal joy, because he was 
among the few who, in my early 


*An address delivered before the Western 
Unitarian Conference, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
April 27, 1957. 


life as a Unitarian, gave me the 
courage to feel that one can stand 
up and say that which is in one’s 
heart and on one’s mind simply 
and with conviction. 

It is not my intent to review 
his many and varied accomplish- 
ments in the realm of the spirit 
and in the realm of ideas and 
organization. Many here know 
Curtis Reese as well as, if not 
better than, I do; but I am sure 
that all of you join me in the 
belief that he made a contribu- 
tion which we do ourselves honor 
to recognize. 


May I call to your attention the 
definition of a philosopher known 
to some of you through his writ- 
ings, namely, Alfred Whitehead, 
who described an educated man 
or the process of education in a 
manner that is descriptive of the 
mind of Curtis Reese. Whitehead 
said, in describing education, that 
it 1s a process or “a movement 
of the mind from freedom through 
discipline to freedom again.” I 
am certain that most of us are 
aware that in our democracies 
freedom is enjoyed by children as 
it is rarely enjoyed elsewhere. ‘To 
explore, to wonder, and to wan- 
der among the joys of the uni- 
verse, the mysteries, and the com- 
mon things of the cosmos—this 
is their privilege and we grant 
it to them willingly. Rightly or 
wrongly, I assume that this free- 
dom is in truth a part of the cre- 
ative process for the young. They 
are endowed with the ability to 
appropriate it if we but give them 
an opportunity. But then come 
the organized demands that we 
’ place upon the mind. That which 
happens in later childhood and 
adolescence is the matter of dis- 
cipline superimposed, to be sure, 
by their elders, by their peers, 
by the inner demands to be gre- 
garious, making it necessary to 
learn the rules, to appropriate 
the tools, and to sharpen this 


thing we call our mind. Up to 
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this point, I believe Whitehead 
is describing accurately what hap- 
pens in America. 


First, freedom for the young; 
then, the necessary disciplinary 
processes to make accurate, appro- 
priately keen and precise the 
instrument that we call our mind 
and its education. But what now 
of that third phase of the defini- 
tion? From freedom, through 
discipline, to freedom again. Is 
this an accurate description of 
what older adolescents and adults 
in America are able to compre- 
hend as the educational process? 
I believe it is not—largely because 
of the characteristic discipline of 
our schools, of our homes, of our 
churches, of our political instru- 
ments, causing men early in life 
to cherish disciplines as an end 
goal, rather than as an instru- 
ment for again freeing the per- 
sonality and the mind to wander 
through this universe discovering 
new joys of exploration, experi- 
mentation, and the righting of 
wrongs that are inherent in the 
process of growth. 


I believe Curtis Reese portrays 
the mind fully developed by the 
process of education as White- 
head describes it. A disciplined 
mind, to be sure, accurate and 
keen, capable of dealing with 
what the situation requires, but 
also one that is beyond the stage 
of obeying the accepted rules— 


foraging again among the un- 
known, the unpopular, the un- 
acceptable, witha mind freed to 
seek the truth. 


I would like to think with you 
about a characteristic that to me 
makes Curtis Reese one of few 
among us, namely, his statesman- 
ship. Each of you will have to 
decide what makes a man known 
as a statesman. For me, it is a 
quality of thinking and acting— 
a capability of dealing with the 
difficulties and opportunities at 
hand. 


I have seen Curtis Reese dur- 
ing these past twenty years in 
many a situation where confu- 
sion, and even catastrophe, was 
overwhelming the assembled com- 
pany because they knew not what 
next to do or say. I have found 
a meeting so thoroughly disorgan- 
ized that action seemed impos- 
sible within the time limit or the 
ranges of the opportunities open 
to it, and have seen him come 
forth in a statesmanlike manner 
with suggestions that made him 
stand out above the rest. It would 
be most rewarding to those of you 
who have not followed UNITY 
to go back over the years during 
which he was editor and discover 
in his editorials how frequently 
he wrote on a subject, in such a 
statesmanlike manner, that had 
the Fellowship as a whole read it 
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they would have arrived weeks, 
months, and years ahead of the 
final action at the decision or con- 
clusion which he had predicted. 
I have a definite feeling that his 
batting average in those editorials 
is well above 666, which is very 
good in any major league, and ex- 
tremely high in the league of 
independent free thinkers with 
which he was always associated. 


I would like to bring to your 
attention seven areas in which 
Curtis Reese’s statesmanlike qual- 
ities showed most clearly. First, 
the Abraham Lincoln Centre in 
Chicago. Many Unitarians and 
Universalists know nothing about 
this living example of our con- 
cern for human relations between 
different racial groups and differ- 
ent religious emphases. I was very 
much interested to discover in 
his own evaluation of his leader- 
ship of that institution that he 
thought of himself over the years 
while he served as Dean, not only 
as a friend of the Negro and 
other minority groups, but pri- 


marily as a servant. I have read - 


some of the minutes and some of 
the activities of that organization 
and am reasonably sure that had 
not a great man been at the helm 
of the ship we know as the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre, the Unita- 
rian movement would not have 
had this living example of what 
we could do elsewhere if we had 


but the courage and the states- 
men to bring it about. 


Secondly, I would like to call 
your attention to a very difficult 
document for many Unitarians to 
understand. Even the words in 
its inception were unpopular and 
hard to appreciate. I am refer- 
ring to the “Humanist Mani- 
festo,” written at a time when the 
Unitarians on the North Amer- 
ican continent were being greatly 
disturbed as to whether we could 
encompass within one household 
of faith anything as forthright as 
a group of Humanists who knew 
what they wanted and could state 
it as clearly as the “Humanist 
Manifesto’ stated it. Curtis 
Reese’s part in that Humanist 
document was very meaningful 
and very important. May I read 
a portion of it here which states: 


The time has come for wide- 
spread recognition of the rad- 
ical changes in religious be- 
liefs throughout the modern 
world. There is great 
danger of a final, and we 
believe fatal, identification of 
the word “religion” with doc- 
trines and methods which have 
lost their significance and 
which are powerless to solve 
the problems of human living 
in the ‘Twentieth Century. 
Religions have always been 
means for realizing the highest 
values of life. Their end has 


been accomplished through 
the interpretation of the total 
environing situation (theology 
or world view), the sense of 
values resulting therefrom 
(goal or ideal), and the tech- 
nique (cult), established for 
realizing a satisfactory life. A 
change in any of these fac- 
tors results in alteration of 
the outward forms of religion. 
This fact explains the change- 
fulness of religions through 
the centuries. But through 
all changes religion itself re- 
mains constant in its quest 
for abiding values, an insepara- 
ble feature of human life.... 


The development and discus- 
sion of this document precipi- 
tated considerable controversy in 
our Fellowship. As you read about 
those troubled times, you will dis- 
cover the great quality of Curtis 
Reese’s statesmanlike presenta- 
tion. 


The third area in which Curtis 
acted as statesman, beyond the 
capacity of many of us to appre- 
ciate because it is not always that 
he operated in the realm of reli- 
gion, is in the Adult Education 
movement. My first acquaintance 
with Curtis Reese was not.as a 
Unitarian, but as a leader in the 
early days of the movement or- 
ganized primarily to bring the 
quality of thinking and education 
of adults in America to a higher 


level. In 1944, Curtis Reese wrote 
a very brief article in the Chris- 
tian Register regarding the basic 
purposes of adult education in 
America, based on his twenty-five 
years of experience in this field. 
His statesmanlike understanding 
of the issues contributed greatly 
to its early significant develop- 
ment. 


I need not say much about 
Curtis Reese’s contribution to the 
Western Unitarian Conference. It 
is well known. His recent edi- 
torial in UNITY sets forth the 
significant manner in which he 
influenced the Western Unitarian 
Conference during the periods he 
had official connection with its 
Boards and was an elected or paid 
officer of the group. 


Several addresses that Curtis 
Reese gave to Unitarians clearly 
indicate the quality of the man. 
His sermons have been printed 
in several collections, showing 
him to be one of the outstanding 
preachers of our day. The first 
sermon I refer to is to be found 
in the Christian Register and is 
entitled ““A Church for Radicals.” 
If you remember the liberal situ- 
ation in 1937, you will discover 
that this was a message intended 
to give courage and direction to 
a movement which at that time 
seemed to lack both of these char- 
acteristics. Curtis Reese’s inten- 
tion was to elaborate one single 
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thought. It is the opening sen- 
tence: “The church is all but 
disregarded as a major factor in 
social change.”” A very unpopu- 
lar statement with which to begin 
a sermon to Unitarians and reli- 
gious liberals at a time when 
they wanted something other than 
that. The elaboration of that 
theme, set forth frankly with con- 
viction and courage, ended up 
as one of the most startling ser- 
mons in that period of our de- 
velopment. 


Exactly ten years later Curtis 
Reese had the privilege of being 
the Anniversary Preacher at the 
Unitarian Annual Meetings in 
Boston, delivering his sermon 
from the pulpit of the Arlington 
Street Church, on the subject, 
“Time for Liberal Action.” May 
I again put it in its context: 1947 
was a very difficult and trying 
period in our liberal movement. 
Only a statesman in our fellow- 
ship might have included this 
phrase: “In every field of life 
sacred cows block the highways, 
lounge in front of public build- 
ings, and consume substance need- 
ed for creative purposes.” He 
delivered to a gathering of Uni- 
tarians from all over the United 
States and Canada a masterly 
presentation of the position that 
religious liberals might well have 
taken at that time and which 
they have since come to recognize. 


The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation released a pamphlet, based 
on his chapel talk at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, which was widely 
circulated among our churches 
and gave to us new directions. 
This was entitled “Principles of 
Unitarianism.” 


The quality of his printed and 
published sermons would reassure 
you of his ability not only as a 
preacher, but as a preacher who 
chose themes and presented them 
in a manner which brought about 
statesmanlike results. 


In the sixth place, whatever 
one thinks of the accomplish- 
ments of the Meadville ‘Theologi- 
cal School, it must be recognized 
that at a time when we were 
less willing to give up our iden- 
tity as Unitarians than at any 
time in the last twenty years, 
Curtis Reese, while President of 
the Board of ‘Trustees of the 
Meadville ‘Theological School suc- 
ceeded in relating that school to 
a larger institution which finally 
came to be known as the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. The tur- 
moil, and the difficulty involved 
in bringing about that change, 
leaves little doubt that only a 
man of his quality of mind and 
character could have suggested 
the course for the Board of Trus- 
tees to take, so that it ended up 
where we not only retained a 
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theological school of which we 
are proud, but we also added to 
our denominational stature and 
our importance as a liberal cause 
by having retained our integrity 
and individuality as well as hav- 
ing joined with others in the 
larger purpose of a modern theo- 
logical education for our ministers. 


I believe that religious liberals 
can cooperate as well as any other 
religious group. In all the dis- 
cussions about the formation of 
the federation of Universalists 
and Unitarians, ultimately taking 
the name of the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian), the writings and the de- 
liberations on this subject by 
Curtis Reese were outstanding in 
their ability to cut through to the 
specific deep-running meaning 
that ultimately gave us such a 
Council. Even after the Council 
was formed, Curtis Reese’s advice, 
the manner in which he helped 
to resolve difficulties, and the 
votes taken as the result of mo- 
tions initiated by him indicate 
that on at least two occasions the 
course of this Council was changed 
at his suggestion, thereby avoid- 
ing the shoals and rocks that 
others indicated lay just ahead. 


Earlier you were asked to look 
at the quality of the mind of 
Curtis Reese. I close with a quo- 
tation from another Unitarian 
who is a kindred spirit of Curtis 


Reese, L. P. Jacks, an English 
Unitarian philosopher. 


The human mind we are 
told seeks unity. Yes it does, 
‘but breaks out into multi- 
plicity the moment that unity 
is found. The mind seeks after 


order; but begins to criticize 


the order and to disturb it by 
criticism the moment the order 
is established. ‘The mind seeks 
after system, but immediately 
it becomes restless on finding 
it and demands a better sys- 
tem still. 

Our systems are like inns 
where the traveler passes the 
night, sleeps off his fatigue, 
and then having refreshed him- 
self and his beasts sets off 
next morning on his endless 
advance into new worlds. 
When the traveler has lost his 


ous wanderings; but wait till 
he has slept off his fatigue and 
you will find him on the road 
once more a traveller through 
the worlds, driving his camels 
before him. 


Unity, order, system! Truly 
the human mind regards them 
as good, but refuses to be 
imprisoned by any one of 
them. It breaks out of these 
prisons as it breaks out of all 
others. A born adventurer, 
this human mind of ours— 
catch it even in old age when 
the day is fading into night 
and the long shadows falling 
over its past achievements, 
and you will hear it calling, 
calling to its companions in the 
words of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 
‘Launch out once again into 


the great deeps.”’ 
way, as so many of us have 


done in the confusion of mod- Curtis Reese, for those of us 
ern thought, his longing for who had the privilege of hearing 
the restful inn becomes in- im speak and of reading what 
tense. It seems to him for a he has written, will ever call out 


moment that if he ever gets to us: “Break out of the prisons. 
back to that place of safety Be an explorer and adventurer, 
he will stay there forever and and launch out once again into 
embark no more on the peril- the great deeps.” 


Some Future Articles of Interest 


“The Minister’s Spiritual Credentials”. .......By Angus H. MacLean 
“Dogmatism and Education”................. By Von Ogden Vogt 
“Responsibility in Marriage”.................... By Edith Hansen 
“About This Organization Man”.................. By John A. Crane 


Friendship and Service* 


FRANK H. SCHRAMM 


Vara S URING the past few 
) Ray years, the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, like 
the Unitarian movement as a 
whole, has been experiencing a 
remarkable and exciting growth, 
both in numbers and in vitality. 
Many new fellowships have been 
organized, fellowships have moved 
forward to church status, and old 
churches have taken on new vigor. 
New life is pushing out against 
old walls, new buildings are re- 
placing those outgrown, and as- 
tonishing sums of money are 
raised to pay the bills. Religious 
education programs have been 
expanded, enrollment has dou- 
bled and tripled in many places, 
and the need for professionally 
trained full-time religious educa- 
tion leaders and even associate 
ministers has developed in a sur- 
prising number of places. The 
attendance at the Summer Assem- 
bly of Midwestern Unitarians at 
Lake Geneva has increased so 
that we now find ourselves faced 
with the possible necessity of 
turning some of the “brethren 
and sistern” away. And many 
other examples can be cited to 
point up the fact that we have 


*Delivered at Ann Arbor, Michigan, to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, April 27, 1957. 
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been living in one of the most re- 
markable periods of vigorous ad- 
vance in Unitarian history. 

Now these things just do not 
“happen.” ‘There are probably 
more than a few explanations of 
why we are witnessing this up- 
ward and forward surge of the 
Unitarian movement. A major 
part of the explanation, however, 
lies in the devoted, farsighted, 
and able leadership that our 
movement has enjoyed in these 
recent years. Tonight we are pay- 
ing tribute to two of the leaders 
whose names will be written large 
by the future historians of the 
Western Unitarian Conference 
and of American Unitarianism in 
our times. We of this Conference 
have been doubly blessed because 
of the association together of Cur- 
tis Reese and Randall Hilton in 
the leadership and service of our 
enterprise during these signifi- 
cant years—and it is my welcome 
assignment to speak of Randall 
now, and to him for all of us. 

I find this a congenial task be- 
cause of my genuine affection for 
Randall Hilton, and my deep re- 
spect for his qualities of mind 
and spirit. And I think I am 
pretty well qualified to judge 
those qualities because I have 


worked closely with him and seen 
him in action at close range many 
times during the past six years. 
I have served on the Board of 
the Conference for a term of four 
years. I have worked in the United 
Unitarian Appeal Campaign with 
him in successive years. I have 
not missed an annual meeting of 
the Conference, nor of the lowa 
Unitarian Association (in which 
Randall has always taken part) 
since 1950, and I have been at 
Lake Geneva for five successive 
summers. Moreover, I have seen 
Randall Hilton in action in Bos- 
ton during the past six annual 
May Meetings, and on the occa- 
sions of the board and committee 
meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association two other times 
each year during the past three 
years. And during all of this 
time my respect for his ability, 
his judgment, his tact, his grasp 
of denominational affairs and his 
methods of operating have stead- 
ily increased. It is often said that 
familiarity breeds contempt. In 
this case, I can say that increas- 
ing familiarity has brought ever- 
increasing respect and apprecia- 
tion. And this, I have noted re- 
peatedly, has been the experience 
of a great many of us who have 
been closely associated with Ran- 
dall Hilton in this enterprise. 


Now I do not propose to cata- 
logue all of Randall Hilton’s ac- 
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complishments in his difficult and 
demanding role as the Executive 
Secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. We Western Uni- 
tarians are, I think, a rather difh- 
cult and demanding lot, and the 
best proof of this may be the job 
analysis for our Executive Secre- 
taryship which was drawn up 
Shortly after the “Battle of Evans- 
ton” six years ago. It came very 
near, in the opinion of some, to 
being a reductio ad absurdum— 
a “job analysis to end all job 
analyses.” ‘To qualify, as was re- 
marked at the time, a candidate 
would have to be a composite of 
Jesus, Socrates, Talleyrand, John- 
ny Appleseed and, shall we say, 
Charlie Wilson. And yet it had 
its value, I am sure, for it made 
us realize how terribly difficult 
and demanding are the duties and 
responsibilities which we place 
upon the shoulders of our Execu- 
tive Secretary and which we ex- 
pect him to discharge to the satis- 
faction of all of us. And most of 
all, I think it made us realize, 
in a way that many of us had not 
realized before, how fortunate we 
were to have in that position a 
man who is as abundantly en- 
dowed with these not-too-common 
abilities and virtues as Randall 
Hilton. Some of us remarked at 
the time that we would not want 
his job. Infact, most of us would 
not want it, with all that is in- 


volved, of traveling, speaking, con- 
ferring, reconciling, pacifying, in- 
spiring, restraining, overlooking, 
et cetera, et cetera ad infinitum. 
We are all keenly aware of how 
admirably these responsibilities 
have been discharged and these 
duties performed by Randall Hil- 
ton. Who among us, to be honest, 
could have brought to his tasks 
the same administrative and other 
skills in combination with the 
same self-effacing modesty, dig- 
nity, and intellectual integrity, 
and the less easily described qual- 
ities of mind and spirit that we 
who know him best have come 
to admire and respect. 


And so, Randall Hilton, I want, 
however haltingly and _inade- 
quately, to express to you the 
deep appreciation and gratitude 
that we all feel, as individuals, as 
churches and fellowships, and as 
a Conference as a whole. You 
have done much for us and for 
the great cause to which you are 
devoting your life. You have 
helped us over many a rough 
spot. You have brought many a 
minister and congregation  to- 
gether to the happy advantage of 
all concerned. You have been in 
a very large way responsible for 
the development of strong lay 
leadership throughout the Con- 
ference. You have ably and effec- 
tively represented the interests of 
Western Unitarians in_ Boston, 
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and you have served the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association ad- 
mirably as its representative in 
the Middle West (a double and 
dificult service in an _ almost 
anomalous position, which you 
have discharged superbly well). 
You have been in great measure 
responsible for many unforget- 
table days and nights that we 
have spent together on the shores 
of Lake Geneva. And the half 
has not, and cannot yet be told 
of these things that you have 
given us and done for us. But 
above all, I think, we are in- 
debted to you for what you have 
given to us of yourself. I cannot 
speak with familiarity of your 
preaching, for I have heard you 
deliver but one full-length sermon. 
That one, however, was one of 
the best and most inspiring that 
we have heard in the Meeting 
House of our Fellowship, and it 
sent us all home determined to 
be the best and most effective 
Unitarians of which we were capa- 
ble. I am moved, however, to 
say, and I know that I am not 
alone in this, that what you are, 
and what you have done, has 
constituted the most effective and, 
yes, inspiring sort of preaching. 
I have no doubt that many of 
us are better men and women 
because of it. We have seen you 
when the going was hard, the hill 
steep, and the road rocky. We 


have seen you accept criticism 
with humility and good nature, 
we have seen you endure personal 
tragedy and heavy loss with forti- 
tude and profound serenity. And 
throughout all of this, those of 
us who know you best have been 
too deeply moved, I think, to 
speak to you of what was in our 
hearts. Perhaps this halting trib- 
ute can speak for all of us. 

And last, but surely not least, 
I would, express our heartfelt 
appreciation to Gladys Hilton, 
whom we all love and respect no 
less than we do her husband. It 
will sound trite to say that with- 
out her Randall Hilton could not 
have served us as he has, but 
we know it is true, and he would 
be the first to say so. Gladys Hil- 
ton, I know, would not wish me 
to catalogue the many virtues 
and talents with which she is 
endowed. ‘This would be as pre- 
sumptuous as it is unnecessary, 


but goodness and beauty speak 
for themselves; and even among 
Unitarians, exceptional intellec- 
tual competence and ability stand 
out if they are of the high order 
of Gladys Hilton’s. So I shall 
only say that we are well aware 


that for Randall Hilton’s accom- . 


plishments and services we are 
deeply in her debt, too, and that 
she has, and always will have, 
our most profound respect and 
warmest affection. 


And so, hail and farewell—and 
yet hail again! For you will still 
be with us, moving on to another 
field of activity, and service to 
humanity and the cause of our 
free faith—but happily still re- 
maining in the geographic center 
of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. We wish for you all happi- 
ness always, and for ourselves 
your continuing presence among 
your devoted friends. 
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Challenge of the Past: 


RANDALL S. HILTON 


a iE Western Unitarian 
fui Conference has had a 
% .tradition that a minister 
of the Conference can give the 
Conference Sermon only once. It 
is an honor and a high privilege 
to be invited to give the sermon. 
It also places an unusual burden 
on the selected preacher. What 
does a preacher preach when he 
knows that this is it—the once- 
in-a-lifetime chance? Some wit 
might say: A sermon, of course. 
But what is a sermon? Curtis 
Reese gave me the best definition 
of a sermon I have yet heard. He 
defined a sermon as “the persua- 
sive presentation of profound con- 
viction.”’ But a minister has nu- 
merous convictions and it is a 
great temptation to wrap them all 
up in a nice neat package called 
“my philosopy of life.” However, 
I am going to resist that tempta- 
tion and talk to you about a few 
ideas that may not be profound 
but which I believe to be perti- 
nent. 


We are participating in the 
third era of Unitarian expansion. 
In many ways, it is the most 
dramatic and certainly, from the 
standpoint of numbers, the most 


*The Conference Sermon delivered at the 
Annual Meetings of the Western Unitarian 
Conference in Ann Arbor, oe. Sunday, 
April 28, 1957. 
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successful. My concern today is 
that the Unitarian movement, 
particularly in the Western Con- 
ference, should remain true to the 
tradition of independence, pro- 
gressive thinking, and courageous 
action. I shall deal with some his- 
tory, some analysis, some warn- 
ings, and I hope a challenge. 

In May, 1857, just one hundred 
years ago, the annual meeting of 
the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence was held in Alton, Illinois. 
It provided the setting for a dra- 
matic clash between the radical 
liberals, admirers and followers of 
Theodore Parker, and the conser- 
vative Channing anti-Parker fac- 
tion. James Freeman Clarke of 
Boston, formerly of Louisville, 
and Moncure Conway of Cincin- 
nati led the so-called radicals. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of St. Louis, 
and W. R. Alger, representing the 
American Unitarian Association, 
led the conservatives. ‘The issue 
was the right, the freedom, of the 
Conference to take a stand, in 
this case, against slavery. 

The preceding year at Chicago 
the liberals had watered down 
and withdrawn their proposals 
for the sake of peace and har- 
mony, having chafed for a year 
under the popularly held belief 
that the Conference was _pro- 


slavery or at least giving aid and 
comfort to the anti-Abolitionists. 
The liberals this: time would not 
withdraw or water down their 
proposals. Nor would they per- 
mit the parliamentary maneuver- 
ing of the St. Louis delegates to 
defeat their purpose. All of the 
tricks were used, including the 
argument that slavery was a po- 
litical issue with which religion 
was not concerned. A St. Louis 
judge quoted Jesus: ‘Render 
unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's.” Io which James Free- 
man Clarke replied that he, too, 
believed in rendering unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s but 
in this instance he believed that 
Caesar had “ahold” of something 
that was not his and he should be 
made to give it up. He contended 
that slavery was an ethical and 
moral question, and therefore re- 


ligious. 


The liberals won the victory 
and the Conference took an un- 
equivocal stand against slavery. 
There was never again any ques- 
tion of the right of the Confer- 
ence to take stands or make pro- 
nouncements on matters which it 
deemed important or pertinent. 


With the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the conclusion of 
the Civil War, the slavery ques- 
tion was settled. But not the basic 
philosophical and theological dif- 
ferences that existed between the 
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progressive liberals and the con- 
servatives. Today a discussion in 
the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence on “Are Unitarians Chris- 
tian?” would involve varying ap- 
proaches, such as historical, socio- 
logical, ecclesiastical, ideological, 
and differing definitions and prob- 
lems of semantics. It was not so 
in the 1870s. The issue then was 
religious freedom. Were Unitari- 
ans, particularly Western Uni- 
tarians, free to promote ethical re- 
ligion, a religion of ‘Truth, 
Righteousness, and Love,” or 
must they support only the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association’s con- 
cept of “Pure Christianity’? Here 
we found locked in struggle such 
giants as the Unity men—William 
Channing Gannett, Frederic Hos- 
mer, Jenkin Lloyd Jones—to men- 
tion only a few of the leaders of 
the progressives; and Jasper Dou- 
thit, Maxwell Savage, and Jabez 
T. Sunderland, the leaders of 
the conservatives. 


If these men had read the min- 
utes of the annual meeting held 
in Cincinnati in 1858, they would 
have found a formula which if 
adopted could have prevented 
much travail and bitterness. In 
those minutes the Recording Sec- 
retary, the Reverend Mr. Forman 
of Alton, Illinois, recorded a dis- 
cussion on the subject: “What 
Constitutes a Christian?” After 
listing several of the participants 


he concluded with the statement: 
“The result of the discussion 
seemed to be a general agreement 
that all who wished to take upon 
themselves the name of Christian 
should be so recognized.” How- 
ever, this formula was not fol- 
lowed, and there ensued a pro- 
longed and vigorous conflict. 


The conservative leadership al- 
ways had the support of the 
American Unitarian Association, 
which often took the form of 
granting money for their use or 
withholding funds from the Con- 
ference, and at one time estab- 
lishing a separate office from that 
of the Conference. The conserva- 
tives had the money but the Un- 
ity men had the votes, Every at- 
tempt to saddle the Western Uni- 
tarians with a creed or statement 
of faith was either nullified or de- 
feated. From this victory within 
the Conference, the Unity men 
went on to lead the Conference 
and the many other supporters 
through the country in a success- 
ful battle to abolish doctrinal 
qualifications for membership in 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It was within the Western 
Conference and through the West- 
ern Conference that the battle for 
the freedom of the pew was won 
for all American Unitarians. 


It was no accident that the slo- 
gan, “Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion,” was em- 
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blazoned on the masthead of 
UNITY magazine, and that it be- 
came the motto of the Conference 
and is engraved upon its. official 
seal. ‘This motto stands as a per- 
manent beacon, a symbol of vic- 
tory for the freedom of the pew, 
and, as Dr. Charles Lyttle de- 
scribed it, “the congenital inde- 
pendence and radicalism of the 
Western Unitarian Conference.” 


The progressive leadership of 
the Conference was called upon 
again to do battle for freedom in 
the early 1920s. This time it was 
a battle for the freedom of the 
pulpit. ‘The impact of science 
and the scientific method upon 
theology and religious philosophy 
brought forth a movement called 
Religious Humanism. Increasing 
numbers of Unitarian ministers 
found in humanism their most 
realistic and satisfying philosophy. 
Thus developed the Humanist- 
Theist Controversy. The conser- 
vatives, realizing they could not 
impose doctrinal limitations on 
the people in the pews, moved 
this time to freeze the status quo, 
as conservatives are always wont 
to do, by imposing doctrinal lim- 
itations on the person in the pul- 
pit. Vigorous attempts were made 
to establish definite theological 
requirements for the granting of 
Unitarian Ministerial Fellowship. 
Although these efforts to control 
the pulpits were numerous, they 


never succeeded. ‘Thus, during 
the past thirty years, the principle 
of the freedom of the pulpit has 
been as distinctive a part of the 
Unitarian movement as that of 
the freedom of the pew. 


While many battles for freedom 
were waged and won in and 
through the Western Conference, 
there was an equally important 
attitude or principle being devel- 
oped. That was the principle of 
fellowship. ‘This was central in 
the thinking and action of the 
Unity men. Although they fought 
hard for freedom, they. struggled 
equally hard to mairitain §har- 
monious relationships with those 
who differed from them. They 
believed it was possible to achieve 
unity of spirit amidst a diversity 
of convictions, and in a very real 
sense they proved it. 


Men of character operating in 
the atmosphere of the broadest 
possible freedom could acquire 
that mutual understanding and 
mutual respect which are so es- 
sential to real and genuine fel- 
lowship. ‘This is the kind of fel- 
lowship that is life and the lack 
of which is death. We may talk 
about the fellowship of _like- 
minded people but we must never 
confuse like-mindedness with 
identical-mindedness. 


We have inherited the broadest 
possible freedom in religion and 
enjoyed the warmest possible fel- 
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lowship, but do we have the char- 
acter to resist the temptations of 
complacency; to realize that we 
must be ever vigilant and not 
take our freedom and fellowship 
for granted? Have we the courage 
to put our principles into prac- 
tice? 


A hundred years ago the Con- 
ference took a strong stand against 
slavery. Through the years we 
have passed many _ resolutions 
looking toward interracial har- 
mony and most of our churches 
have opened their doors to non- 
White members, but we do not 
have a Negro or an Oriental 
preaching in the pulpit of a pre- 
dominantly White church. ‘This 
is not because there are no capa- 
ble non-White liberals. It is be- 
cause our actions do not yet cor- 
respond to our preachments. 


One of the most disheartening 
tasks-I had to perform as your 
Secretary and Regional Director 
was that of having to discourage 
brilliant young liberal Negroes 
from going into the Unitarian 
Ministry because of the fact that 
there were no pulpits open to 
them. I served on a committee 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for the recruitment of 
liberal Negro ministers but the 
committee had to be realistic and 
recognize the fact that you do 
not recruit for service where there 
is nothing to serve. 


Progress is being made in the 
field of religious education. I 
congratulate those churches that 
have recruited non-Whites for 
teaching and even administrative 
positions. ‘These experiences have 
been good. Maybe our church 
school children, when they grow 
up, will broaden the opportu- 
nities for non-Whites, but I main- 
tain that if we really believe our 
principles we should not have to 
wait for our children to do what 
we should be doing ourselves 
today. 


Twice during our history, the 
relations between the Western 
Unitarian Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association 
were strained to the point where 
the Association established a sep- 
arate office. During the past few 
years the gap between the so- 
called conservative East and the 
so-called radical West has been 
bridged through closer coopera- 
tion and more frequent fellow- 
ship, but again we must take 
care to make sure that we do not 
capitulate to conservatism, or per- 
mit inroads on our autonomy or 
limitations to our freedom. 


Religious liberalism and eccle- 
Siastical conservatism often exist 
side by side. Sooner or later one 
or the other will predominate. 
Ours is the cause of religious lib- 
eralism and growing freedom, and 
we must make these predominant. 
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So far I have been talking about 
our role within Unitarianism. 
There is another area in which 
we have a _ responsibility and 
should play an important part. 
That is in the larger community. 
Never before has our cultural 
atmosphere been so permeated 
by the conflict between freedom 
and totalitarianism as it is now. 
The issues are sometimes so emo- 
tionally charged that reason is 
stifled, prophetic voices silenced, 
good men’s reputations blasted, 
and rational men lose their logic. 


It is easy for us to be so self- 
satisfied and complacent in the 
exercise of our personal freedoms 
within our own little circle that 
we lose sight of the relationships, 
the interdependence of our free- 
doms on those of others. I watched 
with disquieting alarm the wa- 
tered-down pronouncements of 
liberal preachers, professors, and 
participants in Unitarian discus- 
sions and forums during tiie hal- 
cyon days of the un-American 
Activities Committees. The pres- 
sures for conformity and an in- 
cipient fear prevented us from 
speaking out in defense of per- 
sons whose rights were ignobly 
trampled upon and whose repu- 
tations were smeared with’ the 
blackened brush of guilt by asso- 


ciation. 


It was a discouraging experi- 
ence to lead a discussion group 


at the General Conference in 
Andover and hear a Unitarian 
minister oppose .the use of the 
term “Liberal’’ in the name of 
the Council of Liberal Churches. 
He was not from the Western 
Conference, I am happy to say. 

Now that the pressures have 
lessened slightly, we have the re- 
sponsibility—yes, the obligation— 
to take such action as will pre- 
vent this temporary terrorism from 
recurring. Next time it might not 
be so temporary. It is an obliga- 
tion, too, because in the struggle 
for the minds of men, the down- 
trodden millions are going to 
judge the free world by its actions 
rather than by its words. Now is 
the time to renew our courage 
and rededicate ourselves to the 
principles of liberal democratic 
freedom—not just because it is the 
American ideal but because it is 
right from every ethical and moral 
point of view. 

One more precaution: Many 
of us today are in churches which 
have been growing and expand- 
ing rapidly, with the result that 
we have new buildings, large 
debts, and have become money- 
- conscious. But we dare not dilute 
the proclamation of our faith for 
the purpose of collecting a few 
paltry dollars. We must not dif- 
fuse the clarity of our liberal 
thinking so as to be all things to 
all people—thus losing our vital 
distinctiveness for the sake of 
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numbers. Our buildings must not 
become temples of Mamman but 
rather temples devoted to broth- 
erhood, to the welfare of all man- 
kind, to truth, righteousness, and 
love. 

Truth, righteousness, and love 
do not exist in a vacuum any 
more than does freedom, fellow- 
ship, and character. These are the 
results of the interplay, the inter- 
dependence, the interrelation- 
ships of men. There are those 
who have these ideals self-existing 
in some transcendent realm but 
they are pure figments of the 
imagination and meaningless un- 
less they can be _ experienced 
somehow in the lives of men. 

The Unitarian movement is 
richer, broader, and freer today 
because of the devotion of men 
and women—the ministry and the 
laity—of the Western Unitarian 
Conference: men and women who 
have sought the truth in love, 
who have exemplified righteous- 
ness without being prudish, and 
who have fought fiercely for free- 
dom, yet shared the warmth of a 
meaningful fellowship. We can 
maintain, and we must maintain, 
a unity of spirit amidst a diver- 
sity of convictions if we are to be 
true to the faith that is within us. 

The world confronts us with 
horrendous problems and excit- 
ing opportunities. Let us band 
ourselves together to meet the 
challenge. 


Is Billy Graham Saving New York? 


JACK MENDELSOHN, JR. 


5 et e.LLY GRAHAM is de- 
iS @ I scribed by those who 
7 tA) know him as an earnest, 
personable, dedicated man. Noth- 
ing is more obvious than his pos- 
session of great dramatic gifts. He 
preaches a Protestant Christian 
fundamentalism that once served 
a useful purpose on the American 
frontier. ‘The “message” is capa- 
ble still of converting certain 
people from drunkenness and 
gambling to quieter living. In the 
vibrating atmosphere generated 
by a regiment of publicity ex- 
perts, trombonists, stage man- 
agers, stunt men, and song lead- 
ers, it inspires ecstatic moments 
of release for many whose lives 
are lonely, confused, disorgan- 
ized, and empty. This much we 
gladly acknowledge. 

But to those striving for a 
greater moral sensitivity in the 
religious life, Billy Graham is a 
painful embarrassment. Let us 
face it. Whether the idea origi- 
nated with him or with his press 
agents, the professed intention of 
“saving America’s greatest city 
is pure demagogy. A self-appoint- 
ed role as leader of a religious 
revival in wondrously diverse 
America must be classified as in- 
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fantile egomania. 

The deepest tragedy of the 
Graham brand of religion is sub- 
tle. In the name of religion it 
squanders moral energy! If there 
is any real discernment of the 
broader issues of our time in the 
Madison Square Garden crusade, 
it is strangely absent from the 
perorations of the prophet. It is 
not enough to implore people to 
escape the hell of the next world 
if no energies are inspired for 
curing the hells in this one. We 
need religion, but real religion is 
courage not escape. There is no 
escape. The hell we must avoid 
is one that will rain down on us 
out of the skies unless we are 
wise enough, strong enough, and 
generous enough to win the strug- 
gle for freedom, justice, and broth- 
erhood in our world. The kind 
of religion we need is the kind 
that inspires enough brave and 
persistent thought to find answers 
to our problems; the kind that 
helps to give us mature minds 
and compassionate hearts. _ 

Measure the Billy Graham cru- 
sade against these requirements 
and what you see is something 
frighteningly shallow and _ frivo- 
lous. | 


“IMPRISONED IN BROTHERHOOD?” 


A new trend has developed in 
the last half-dozen years in the 
terms of analysis of contemporary 
American culture. To define it 
in a word, we would call it a 
socio-psychological approach, with 
more feeling for the ethical and 
philosophical foundations than 
either sociologists or psychologists 
had been showing for several 
decades. The most significant 
names to us, in this departure, are 
David Riesman, and Erich Fromm. 
Riesman’s Lonely Crowd came 
out in 1950 and his Individualism 
Reconsidered in 1954. Both are 
available now in paperback in the 
Doubleday Anchor series, and, if 
anyone does not have them, they 
will amply repay acquisition and 
study. Fromm hardly needs men- 
tion, for probably more than any 
other contemporaneous person, he 
has been writing “the gospel for 
Unitarians.” In this edition of 
the Notebook we are thinking 
mostly of his The Sane Society, 
which summarizes his main 
themes and provides in general 
a constructive picture of how so- 
ciety should be in ideal terms. 
Fromm has been particularly val- 
uable to us because he is acute in 
analysis, has prophetic zeal for 
individual and social betterment; 
is an avowed “humanist’”’ which 
makes him “kosher” with all ori- 
ented in that dfrection, while at 
the same time he is most sensitive 
to the empirical values, how- 


BOOKMAN’S NOTEBOOK 
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ever rough at times, often genu- 
inely encased in older terms. 
Fromm 1s not afraid of “God’”’ 
and is willing to reintroduce the 
word “soul.” 

The book we want to plug here, 
however, is to us the latest and 
best of the line of books in the 
above trend. It is William S. 
Whyte, Jr.’s The Organization 
Man, (Simon and Schuster, 1956) 
$5.00. It received, as of April, 
1957, a $5000 award from the 
Freedom and Justice Committee 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion (the Library Association 
made the award, got the money 
from the Ford Foundation). The 
least you will get out of it, 
whether you agree with Whyte 
or not, is a couple of sermons, if 
you are a preacher. Lay or cleric, 
you will get much food for 
thought, on what directions our 
society is going or ought to go. 
This book is going to remain 
timely tor the foreseeable future. 

Whyte absorbs the best of 
Fromm and Riesman. These men 
have given us a lot of new con- 
ceptual terms, of considerable use, 
from their richly observational 
and imaginative minds. Fromm’s 
“marketing oriented personality,” 
his concept of “alienation,” his 
emphasis upon self-love as basic 
to social love, have been keen. 
So are Riesman’s “inner-directed,”’ 
“other-directed,” and ‘“tradition- 
directed” personalities. Whyte 
actually puts flesh and blood on 
Riesman’s concepts, in terms of 


a concrete fill-in on what is going 
on in the contemporary Ameri- 
can organizational structure. We 
would say that he absorbs most 
of Fromm’s philosophy, too, up 
to the last half of The Sane So- 
ciety, to which he makes a sharp 
and it seems to us very valid 
objection, namely, that Fromm’s 
“democratic communitarianism” 
is the very kind of “imprison- 
ment in brotherhood” which will 
smother the genuine individual- 
ism Fromm wants, and coerce 
the psychology of simple adjust- 
ment, which Fromm otherwise 
finds to be anathema. 


Whyte also has much more sub- 
stance than some other good 
writing in the new genre we have 
been enjoying recently: Walter 
Wright Mills’ White Collar and 
The Power Elite have been good, 
but a little narrow in perspective. 
Much fun have been Lynes’ Sur- 
fet of Honey, Keats’ The Crack 
in the Picture Window, and A. C. 
Spectorsky’s Exurbanites. ‘These 
are more slight, more impres- 
sionistically conceived, somewhat 
more caricaturing, for the sake 
of humor but with the serious 
undertone sort of thing—focusing 
upon the foibles of fad, style, and 
manners. It is serious writing be- 
cause it does contain social pro- 
test. It strives for lightness or 
satire because it is not quite sure 
of itself in what to substitute. 


What we like about this new 
trend at its best, in a Riesman, 
Fromm, or Whyte, is that, al- 
though they have as much respect 
for “fact” as anybody, they are 
not quantitative measurement en- 
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thusiasts. They appreciate the 
necessity for theory, and that val- 
ues, individual and social, are the 
heart and substance of social sci- 
ence. Also, that there is a philo- 
sophic dimension which it is better 
to face frankly than assume un- 
critically, and which indeed is 
necessary often in order to know 
what is worth measuring. It is a 
tough question, but basic: What 
is a man? 


Whyte makes a plea and a case. 
The plea is for individualism. 
The case is against a new “social 
ethics” that is developing, which 
is essentially collectivistic and 
smothering of individualism. The 
new creed which is making mor- 
ally legitimate the pressures of 
society against the individual is: 


1. A belief in the group as the 
source of creativity. 


2. A belief in “belongingness”’ 
as the ultimate need of the indi- 
vidual. 


3. A belief in the application 
of science to achieve the belong- 
ingness. 


In making the case he hits, 
sharply and hard, at many facets. 
He tags corporations who are be- 
coming more bureaucratic than 
their ritualistic attacks charge the 
government with being. In as 
good an example as we know in 
recent literature of the combina- 
tion of restraint and honest-to- 
God anger, he attacks “personal- 
ity testing” and its increasing use 
in hiring and pigeon-holing in- 
dividuals. He hammers the Group 
Dynamicists for perpetrating, 
when they are not merely incon- 


sequential, some undemocratic 
things in the name of ‘“democ- 
racy.’ From Education to the 
Foundations, from the use of sci- 
entific manpower to _ personnel 
management, he documents a 
preference for mediocrity. A very 
basic point in the whole book is 
his thesis that we apparently like 
it this way. Whether or not you 
want to call ‘“‘whoa” here or there, 


this is worth your time. 


On the broad scale, he high- 
lights a real paradox in social 
thinking: On the one hand, erst- 
while conservatives are often 
leaders in rushing pell-mell to- 
wards a collectivism under the 
banners of nineteenth century in- 
dividualism. On the other hand, 
erstwhile liberals are often pro- 
testing individualism under the 
name of security, adjustment, and 
scientific impersonality. As little 
Abner would say: “It is confusing, 
but not amusing.” 


Whyte gives only a chapter to 
the “religion of suburbia,” but it 
has a most arresting point. After 
developing a picture of the theo- 
logical indifferentism ‘and social 
utility of United Protestantism in 
Park Forest, Illinois, he finds the 
Unitarian Church there a weak 
competitor. “It is,” says Whyte 
“something of a case of stolen 
thunder.” If the matter of our rel- 
ative size and effectiveness reduces 
to this; if this new “social ethics”’ 
is “our thunder,” it is a jolting 
blow. 


Whyte is neither an iconoclast 
nor a defeatist in this book. It is 
a fresh cut at the ball, devoid 
_ of jargon, of worn-out platforms, 
and of shibboleths: political, eco- 
nomic, philosophic and other. 
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Books IN BRIEF 


“Books in Brief’’ this time are 
chosen entirely from those paper- 
backs which are particularly valu- 
able for amplifying special areas 
in The Organization Man. Three 
are from Beacon: Edward Hal- 
lett Carr's The New Society, 
$1.25; Morton White’s Social 
Thought in America, $1.75; and 
Lewis Mumford’s The Golden 
Day, $1.35. The fourth is H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr’s The Social Sources 
of Denominationalism, Living Age 
(Meridian) $1.35. 


Whyte hinted, with the briefest 
development, that the new social 
change, particularly in economic 
organization, was long in devel- 
opment. Carr’s book, still brief, 
gives a longer historical account 
of the changes from competition 
to planned economy and from 
individualism to mass democracy. 
He, too, is concerned with the 
preservation of individualism and 
freedom. But this is primarily eco- 
nomic history and is very good for 
any who still think that we started 
to go to hell with the New Deal 
and the rise of labor unions. No 
more than Whyte does Carr want 
to turn the clock back to a rugged 
individualism which left many 
ragged. He means to go forward 
to ‘‘a new science of politics.” 


The significance of the books 
of Morton White and Lewis 
Mumford here are in a different 
direction. Whyte had a brief ac- 
count of American pragmatic 
philosophy, both appreciative of 
its usefulness and hinting at weak- 
nesses in it now. This has prob- 
ably been the dominant philoso- 
phy of liberals in this century. 
Some of us have felt it less than 


wholly adequate for some time. 
But whether in the education field 
or in social philosophy we tend 
to be mute about it, if the alter- 
native seems to be to join either 
the reactionaries or the neo-ortho- 
dox. In fact, if that is the alter- 
native, some of us will fight a 
stubborn rear-guard action for it. 
‘This is less than the best strategy 
and is not really necessary. Mor- 
ton White, professor of philoso- 
phy at Harvard, in this relatively 
new book (first published in 
1949) is no admirer of the trends 
of Reinhold Niebuhr in theology 
or Walter Lippmann in politics, 
and is now running scared back 
towards ‘“‘natural law.” He is ap- 
preciative of Dewey and Holmes, 
but no uncritical admirer. He 
does not think Dewey succeeds in 
making ethics an empirical sci- 
ence and specifies why. This is 
a good book for perspective, as 
is Mumford’s, which being thirty 
years old, and reflecting prag- 
matic difficulties, helps any of us 


who need it to recognize them 
also, without admitting original 
sin. 

H. Richard Niebuhr’s book is 
also a reprint of an old one. 
There is good general sociological 
study of denominationalism in 
this country. What we wanted to 
call attention to, however, was the 
last chapter with his elaboration 
of the ecumenical ideal. His ideal 
is not the sort of ecumenicity that 
is developing in the new society. 
His dilemma it seems to us is this: 
he finds denominational Christi- 
anity and theological Christianity 
divisive, which is true. He implies 
a ‘fellowship of love” without any 
theological-type thinking (if. he 
had said no creeds we would buy 
it, but he did not) and left alone 
this sounds fine, but is too tex- 
tureless. One is more likely to get 
just “belongingness” in terms of 
a community sing. There is not 
enough moral and intellectual de- 
mand in it. 


A Tribute 


“I believe that one of the most 
important and memorable things 
Curtis Reese has done for the Uni- 
tarian movement, and for liberal 
religion generally, is his taking a 
firm and uncompromising stand 
as a religious humanist. His stand, 
and that of others with him, has 
given to organized liberal religion 
a freedom and ease of creative 
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religious expression which would 
not otherwise have been possible. 
Without this accession of breadth 
and liberty, the Unitarian move- 
ment—and I believe the Univer- 
salist movement as well—would 
never have attained its present 
distinctiveness and significance.” 


Vincent B. Silliman, President 
Chicago Area Liberal Ministers 


Western Unitarian Conference 
700.Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15, Illinois 


ELLSworTH M. SmiTn, Executive Secretary 


Secretary’s Report 


I have accepted the position of 
Executive Secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference because 
I believe this organization and 
fellowship is a genuinely free so- 
ciety and that leadership in such 
a free society is as high a privilege 
and as significant an opportunity 
as my life may well afford me. 

Unitarianism has been growing 
since we adopted our principles 
of advance in 1937. We have 
grown 62 percent in the last ten 
years while the general popula- 
tion has grown 16 percent. We 
have grown 25 percent in the last 
three years. Our church schools 
have grown 45 percent in the last 
five years. During the last six 
weeks in the Western Conference 
four new fellowships have been 
enrolled and another is applying. 
American Unitarianism confi- 
dently expects to have thirty new 
churches and one hundred new 
fellowships in the next five years. 

Many or most of our churches 
have built new buildings or need 
to build, or have built and need 
to build some more. 


The above is from the report of the Confer- 
ence Secretary given to the Annual Meeting 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 27, 1957. 
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There are large undeveloped 
areas for Unitarianism in the 
smaller industrial cities in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
and there are uncounted opportu- 
nities for fellowships in the Great 
Plains states of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, and Montana. 


The need for services by the 
Western Conference has doubled 
since the fellowship movement be- 
gan nine years ago. We have twice 
as many member societies as we 
then had. 

Yet, with all this growth and 
potential for growth and need 
for services, Unitarians last year 
gave $3.15 per member to the 
United Unitarian Appeal, which 
is only four percent of what liv- 
ing Unitarians gave to all de- 
nominational effort last year. 


It is unthinkable that an intelli- 
gent organization that is growing 
mightily and which expresses our 
greatest values either cannot or 
will not underwrite its own 
growth. A crisis is upon us, and 
it is a crisis of opportunity. 


Your Board of Directors and 
your Program-Planning Commit- 
tee feel this problem keenly and 
will not fail to recommend to 


you when a fruitful course be- 
comes apparent. 


I feel certain of two principles 


whose paradoxical nature drives. 


me to seek resolution: 


‘The Western Conference should 
not go it alone. 


The Western Conference dare 
not be content with present limi- 
tations. 


The picture of growth and op- 
portunity that modern Unitari- 
anism presents should counsel us 
that wisdom dwells with boldness 
and not with caution, doubt, or 
apathy. 

There are three proposals I 
want to make for your thoughtful 
consideration: 


1. We should strengthen pro- 


gramming, services, and participa- 
tion in our sub-regional organiza- 
tions, of which there are eight. 
If the Western Conference were 
to raise additional funds, I would 
recommend that a sizable portion 
of them be allocated to the sub- 
regions to enable them to present 
more attractive programs. 


The sub-regions are important 
in that they are neighborly group- 
ings; they offer Unitarians the 
easiest and most frequent op- 
portunities to get together for all 
good purposes. 


I would like to have the sub- 
regions make written reports an- 
nually to the Conference, to be 


mimeographed along with other 
reports for wide distribution. 


2. We should develop strong, 
active, denominational affairs 
committees in all our churches 
and fellowships. We should put 
on these committees people who 
are really concerned, who know 
that our individual freedoms are 
enriched, not threatened, by co- 
operation and caring. 


Denominational Affairs Com- 
mittees can maintain a constant 
and interesting flow of informa- 
tion about our movement through 
to the individual Unitarian and 
his family. Denominational Af- 
fairs Committees can help raise 
United Unitarian Appeal funds, 
can recruit and send enthusiastic 
delegations to Lake Geneva, to 
annual meetings, both regional 
and national, and to the programs 
of the sub-regions. 


Denominational Affairs Com- 
mitteess can be the first line of 
communication between the West- 
ern Conference and the _ local 
church or fellowship members, 
on many matters of common in- 
terest. 


3. We must have better means 
of communication. The Western 
Unitarian Conference is prima- 
rily your service agency. You, as 
churches and fellowships, are its 
constitutent members. A tremen- 
dous flow of correspondence goes 
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back and forth between you and 
the Conference office when you 
have problems. 


During the last three years, at 
nearly all our general meetings 
there have been courses, work- 
shops, and bull sessions on meth- 
ods of churchmanship. The re- 
sponse has been thrillingly ob- 
vious. Even as other religious 
people, and perhaps more so, Uni- 
tarians like to talk shop. ‘They 
are always seeking better and 
more attractive ways of doing 
things. This, again, is a sign of 
our burgeoning vitality. 


For instance, at Lake Geneva 
when Unitarian meets Unitarian, 
the commonest question is: 
‘What do you in your group do 
about——?” And it may be fund 
raising, teacher training, youth 
activities, or numbers of down- 
to-earth practical things. Unitari- 
ans are neither becoming Metho- 
dist nor stodgy institutionalists. 
They are simply loving more the 
things they do together. Unz1- 
tarian churches and fellowships 
customarily become the chief cen- 
ter of interest and commitment 
of their people, after the market- 
place and the home. And this 
does not represent burden, but re- 
freshment! 


The Western Conference must 
provide a Newsletter of some kind 
to keep the stories of each of your 
groups going to all the other 
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groups. Then our vast distances 
and our infrequent gatherings 
will be no handicap. We will be 


continuously informed. We will 


know, before we get together, 
whom to look for and what to 
talk about. 


These three programs — in- 
creased attention to sub-regional 
programs, the establishment of 
strong denominational affairs 
committees, and real, newsworthy 
communication — these we_ will 
work hard at during the coming 
year! ‘The marvelous cordiality 
and confidence of Unitarians will 
make such effort a joy! 


Annual Meeting 


The report of the Credentials 
Committee was made by Mrs. 
Christina Kuebler, staff member 
of the Ann Arbor Church. The 
report indicated that 37 churches 
and 5 fellowships were repre- 
sented by delegates. ‘The totals 
are as follows: 


From the Cmurcnes.......... 134 
From the fellowships........ 13 
Unitarian visitors, (officials)... 8 
Universalist visitors ......... 16 
Unafhiliated guests........... 9 


Total registered 


A condensed version of the min- 
utes of the previous year’s Annual 
Meeting was read, and the full 
minutes of that meeting were 
approved. 


The Treasurer, Rev. Randall 
Hilton, reported as follows, for 


eleven months ending March 31: 
Invested funds, (an | 


meewemse) .. 4. saan $272,643.91 
Income from United 

Unitarian Appeal, 

as budgeted ....... 7,500.00 
Income from other 

ee 897.70 
Income from invest- 

ne 11,941.19 


Mr. Hilton commented that the 
accretions in the capital fund were 
due to the sale of stock. Indica- 
tions are that over-all income for 
the year may be a little short of 
expectations and expenses a little 
over. [he Treasurer’s report was 
accepted and referred for audit. 

The new Executive Secretary, 
Rev. Ellsworth M. Smith, was in- 
troduced and gave his report. [See 
above. | 


The Rev. John Brigham re- 
ported for the Program-Planning 
Committee. This committee gave 
close attention during the year to 
the work of the area conferences, 
to the need for a study of the 
growth potential for Unitarianism 
in the Western Conference region, 
to the possibilities for increased 
financing, to office location, to the 
work of Meadville ‘Theological 
students in relation to churches 
and fellowships, to college centers 
programs, and to Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist relations. 


Mrs. Gladys Hilton reported for 
the Religious Education Commit- 
tee. This committee conducted, 
at the Lake Geneva Assembly last 
year, a separate and very success- 
ful Religious Education Institute 
for Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion. A follow-up emphasis for 
the 1957 Assembly for religious 
education people has been 
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planned. he committee encour- 
ages and fosters a religious educa- 
tion committee in each sub-region. 
The growth of our church schools 
gives rise to increasing requests 
for expert field work assistance. 
The committee feels that a full- 
time Western Conference staff 
worker in religious education is 
needed. 


Mr. Charles Van Dine reported 
on,plans for the 1957 Summer 
Camp Conference of Liberal Re- 
ligious Youth under Unitarian 
auspices. The conference this year 
will be at Camp Limberlost on 
Lake Oliver, near LaGrange, Indi- 
ana. Our youth group will occupy 
the entire camp. The dates are 
August 25 to 31, and the cost is 
$30 per camper. 


The Executive Secretary re- 
ported on the semi-final results 
of the United Unitarian Appeal. 
Last year the Western Conference 
churches and fellowships contrib- 
uted $54,154. This year’s goal is 
$80,000 and the amount contrib- 
uted to date is about $53,000. 
[The eventual total from the 
Western Conference was $56,- 
351.46] With an expected increase 
in request from the United Un1- 
tarian Appeal for next year, the 
situation requires serious consid- 
eration and bold planning. 


Mr. Hilton, member of the Ap- 
peal Board of Directors, reported 
on United Unitarian Appeal plans 
for the coming year, involving In- 
stitutes for local church fund- 
raising. 

Mrs. Charles Van Dine, speak- 
ing for the Nominating Commit- 
tee, reported that Mrs. Edgar G. 
Braun, Rev. Arthur Foote, and 
Dr. Ralph Fuchs were retiring 


from the Board of Directors, and 
presented a slate of three nomi- 
nees to replace them: Mr. Robert 
G. Harper of Des Moines, Rev. 
Edward Redman of Ann Arbor, 
and Rev. Carl Storm of Minne- 
apolis. The nominees were elected. 

Resolutions of appreciation to 
the Ann Arbor Church and of 
affectionate greeting to Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese in Florida were unani- 
mously adopted. 


A further resolution was 
adopted, urging our theological 
schools to make adequate provi- 
sion for training Directors of Re- 
ligious Education, for the orien- 
tation of ministers in religious 
education, and to establish re- 
search facilities and practice train- 
ing in religious education. 


The core of the program of the 
Conference part of the Annual 
Meeting having consisted of Com- 
missions on various interests and 
problems of Unitarian churches 
and fellowships, the reports of the 
Commissions were heard and 
their recommendations referred to 
the Board of the Conference for 
study and action, with the request 
that the Board report on its action 
concerning these recommenda- 
tions at the next Annual Meeting. 


The gist of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissions is as 
follows: 


1. Services to Fellowships—that 
the Western Conference employ 
a field worker to work with fel- 
lowships in the field of religious 
education. 


2. College Centers—that the 
Board appoint a College Centers 
Committee of six members to fur- 
ther our work on college cam- 
puses. Further, that college center 


churches be encouraged to take 
advantage of the Billings Lecture- 
ships and the General Alliance 
Diamond Jubilee Fund. 

3. Adult Education —that the 
Conference study all present adult 
education projects in churches 
and fellowships, and publish its 
findings. 


4. Fund Raising—that the Con- 
ference and its Board prepare a 
plan for a survey of the financial 
methods and resources of our 
churches and fellowships, and 
that the Board establish a perma- 
nent method of serving whatever 
needs in terms of finance methods 
the study reveals. 


5. Religious Education—that 
the Conference provide from its 
funds $2,000 and seek matching 
funds from the Council of Liberal 
Churches to provide a part-time 
top-level expert in religious edu- 
cation. 


6. Service Projects of Benefit to 
Others—that the Conference set 
up a facility to act as a clearing 
house on projects of local churches 
and fellowships for community 
service. 


It was recommended that a 
Conference committee work 
closely with the Unitarian Service 
Committee Community Service 
Division and urge the Unitarian 
Service Committee to consider es- 
tablishing in our region a branch 
office. 


7. Service Projects for Local 
Groups—that a Conference com- 
mittee be established to publicize 
procedures for the reform of fu- 
neral practices, that it arrange for 
an annual Conference-wide pulpit 
exchange, that our churches and 
fellowships be encouraged to sub- 


scribe to UNITY magazine for all 
Board members, committee chair- 
men, and heads of organizations, 
that those responsible for UNity 
consider changing its name to 
avoid identification with the 
Unity religious organization, that 
the Conference encourage partici- 
pation in the program of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


8. Extension—that every church 
and fellowship set up a local 
standing committee on self-study, 
to cover need and potential for 
growth and extension, and that 
the information gained be pooled 
by the Conference. 


9. Alliance and Laymen’s 
League —that the churches and 
fellowships of the Conference co- 
operate with the League’s adver- 
tising program and seek to in- 
tegrate friends and new members 
gained therefrom. 


10. The Church in the Life of 
the Community—that Unitarians 
and Unitarian local organizations 
keep in the front line of social 
responsibility and advance. 


Meadville 


At the Meadville Theological 
School Commencement on June 
4, 1957, the following prizes were 
awarded and degrees conferred: 


Prizes— 


Billings Prize for Scholarship 
—Karel F. Botermans 


Billings Prize for Preaching 
—Nicholas C. Cardell, Jr. 


Degrees— 


Bachelor of Divinity: 
Karel F. Botermans 
Edward K. Hempel, Jr. 
Nicholas C. Cardell, Jr. 
Harold W. Patterson 


Doctor of Divinity: 
Randall S. Hilton 


Frank O. Holmes 
Angus H. MacLean 


Curtis W. Reese 


Many 


tributes to Dr. Reese were given at the Annual Meeting of 


Abraham Lincoln Centre, February 12, 1957. The following are 


excerpts from some of them: 


“You have good reason for gratification as you look back upon the 
years of your service—your headship of the Centre together with your 
manifold activities in the community at large.” 


— John Haynes Holmes. 


“The American Unitarian Association is deeply aware of the many 
ways in which Dr. Reese has contributed to its intellectual and spirit- 
ual life. As a parish minister, as Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, as a trustee of Meadville Theological School, as an officer 
of the American Unitarian Association, he has played a very impor- 
tant part in denominational affairs for a great many years. His notable 
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